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that for by far the greater part of the three centuries during
which parries in the modern sense have existed in Britain
there have been two major parties, a government party and
an opposition party.
Everywhere there is a class of men who cling with
fondness to whatever is ancient, and who, even when con-
vinced by overpowering reasons that innovation would be
beneficial, consent to it with many misgivings and fore-
bodings. We find also everywhere another class of men
sanguine in hope, bold in speculation, always pressing for-
ward, quick to discern the imperfections of whatever
exists, disposed to think lightly of the risks and inconven-
iences which attend improvements, and disposed to give
every change credit for being an improvement. In the
sentiments of both classes there is something to approve.
But of both the best specimens will be found not far from
the common frontier. The extreme section of one class
consists of bigoted dotards: the extreme section of the other
consists of shallow and reckless empirics.3
It has become a tradition in British political life that
there shall usually be a party which provides the Government,
and another party which provides the Opposition and which
is, in effect, an alternative government. Organized opposi-
tion is not now considered subversive or treasonable. Indeed,
since 1937, the Leader of the Opposition has been paid a
special salary out of public funds, and people often talk about
"Her Majesty** Opposition," because the existence of an Op-
position is thought to be essential to the Queen's government.
PARTY ORGANIZATION
The three main British parties are organized in similar
ways. In each cases there is an annual conference (in the
3 Macaulay, T. B., Lord Macaulay, History of England, Vol. I, (first
published 1848), 1946 reprint (Everyman's) Dutton, vol. I, p. 82.
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